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The Classics in Premedical Education 


By Bruno MEINECKE 
The University of Michigan 

I think that I may honestly say that I have been 
sumptuously regaled by all of the papers and discussions, 
and I may also sincerely state that on the whole I agree 
with everything that has been said, and where I disagree 
I believe I can do so graciously, with all due respect to 
Dr. Weller. 

I wonder whether this program, so far at least, has 
not proven to us that there is essentially very little dif- 
ference between a humanist and a scientist. In fact, 
most of the men, it seems to me, who appeared on the 
program are distinctly humanists, and I am sure they 
are not lacking also in the reputation of scientists. 

As a matter of fact, as we go through the history of 
medicine, we find it rather difficult to point out any 
one man who has made great contributions in the field 
who was not a great humanist. I do not believe that 
there is essentially any wide line of demarcation be- 
tween a humanist and a scientist. I think that the one 
fades imperceptibly into the other. 

Here, at our own university, we had a good :!lustration 


of this in a former illustrious dean, Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, and if you will pardon a personal reference, 
I may say that much of my interest in medicine, par- 
ticularly in the history of medicine, has been due to the 
sympathetic ear which he lent to many of my ideas. 
Frequently, I had sessions with Dr. Vaughan on prob- 
lems relating to the interpretation of various authors 


and passages in the history of medicine. I found him 
to be a very thorough scholar in all fields, a man who 
could analyze, for instance, a medical word by tracing 
it back to the original Greek and Latin without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

A modern German scientist, Dr. Hans Much, famous 
for his contributions in the field of tuberculosis and for 
his researches in many other branches of medicine, who 
died just before the Hitler regime came on in 1932, 
published among other books a splendid discussion on 
‘‘The Essence of the Healing Art,’’ and in it he made 
these very significant statements: ‘‘Auf allen Gebieten 
stossen Neu und Alt aufeinander.’’ (In all fields, the 
old and the new touch one another.) ‘‘Es gibt nichts 
Neues im reinen Denken.’’ (There is nothing new in 
pure thinking.) ‘‘Alle Gedanken sind gedacht.’’ (All 
thoughts have been thought.) 

He did add, however, subsequently, ‘‘Hs gibt noch 
Neues zu erfahren.’’ (There is something new to be 
experienced. ) 

Here again the scientist was a great humanist and 
philosopher, a man who realized that the physician, 
caught in the rut of diagnosis, needs the perspective of 
all civilizations, and that our civilization is but the 
composite culture of the ages. 


If you will pardon a personal reference, I may say 
that during twenty years of teaching courses in the his- 
tory of medicine and in medical nomenclature and 
orthoepy I have had a good opportunity to observe the 
defects in the training and thinking of a goodly number 
of so-called premedical students. From this association 
I have learned a great many interesting things, both in 
and out of the classroom. I should like to give a brief 
summary of this experience, although some of these 
faults have already been pointed out, especially by Dr. 
Okkelberg and Dr. Sturgis. 

First of all, I have often felt that in our premedical 
work, there is a lack of intellectual and professional 
drive, a lack of intellectual and professional impetus or 
momentum. It seems to me that this may be accounted 
for partly on the basis that the average student does not 
seem to have a very clear idea of professional values, of 
the difference between a profession and a business, and 
we all agree that there is a difference. Briefly stated, a 
profession is based on a tradition which has definite intel- 
lectual elements. A profession comprehends a body of 
knowledge which furnishes a broad foundation and per- 
spective for its members, and this body of knowledge 
expresses itself in a definite literature which embodies 
the ideas of conduct, behavior, and action, of those who 
profess this knowledge—and ‘profess’ means a public 
avowal or a public declaration. 

A profession considers a man as a human entity; a 
business regards him as a commercial prospect and 
exploits his pocketbook. In other words, business rates a 
man on the basis of Queen Cash. Business aims to satisfy 
man’s material wants. But a profession aims to improve 
human life, its desires, its aims, and its aspirations. It 
seems to me that that fundamental difference is one that 
ought to be definitely emphasized very early in the stu- 
dent’s course. He is not entering on a business or a 
trade. He is not to apply factory methods. He is not to 
be industrialized ; he is to be professionalized. His watch- 
word should be, Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto. 

Secondly, there is a lack of unity in the teaching 
influence of the college professors. This has already 
been mentioned. I think a great many teachers often 
teach a subject through the student, but many do not 
teach the student through the subject. This is especially 
a weakness apparent in large classes where the lecture 
system prevails, with the result that the subject has been 
so completely mechanized that the spirit and philosophi- 
eal content of the study is almost wholly effaced. Every 
subject in a professional course of study should be taught 
as a modus vivendi as well as a modus operandi. 

A third defect is caused by a lack of suitable selectiv- 
ity. We have a large number of students, notwithstand- 
ing the statements that have been made, who do not have 
the high intelligence and training demanded of a phy- 
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sician. There is a large mass of young people who are 
entering on the profession merely because fond parents 
would like to have a son with an M. D. behind his name. 
One cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and 
the large number of students who apply to medical 
schools from year to year—I think it is in excess of at 
least ten times the number that can be accepted—seems 
to me to show that we should select more carefully, as 
has already been said. 

Fourthly, I think one other defect in premedical edu- 
cation is the tendency among some students toward 
hyperspecialization and hyperdepartmentalization. This 
is very dangerous, particularly when it is done early in 
the student’s work. Hyperspecialization develops a men- 
tal groove. The result is often a mental grave, especially 
intellectually. 

Now, if I were to sum up briefly some of the sound 
elements which a premedical student ought to include in 
his training, I should, I think, agree with practically all 
of the speakers, maybe add one or two others and list 
them this way. 

It would seem to me that, first of all, he should have 
a thorough training in the scientific method of procedure 
in acquiring knowledge. The essence of the scientific 
method is accurate observation; secondly, faithful and 
systematic recording; thirdly, the ability to draw logical 
and reasonable inferences from the facts observed and 
recorded; and fourthly, the ability to express these 
inferences in clear, concise, correct, and cogent English. 
The formal study of any language, but especially an 
inflected language like Latin or Greek, develops such 
habits. 

Secondly, premedical training ought to put a great 
deal of stress on the moral and ethical evaluation of 
human activity. This type of training helps the student 
to differentiate between the good and the bad, the right 
and the wrong, the desirable and the undesirable, the 
proper and the improper. It helps him to develop a 
philosophy of life which a professional man certainly 
should have, and it brings him into harmonious relation- 
ship with the best and highest aspirations of men in his 
field. This can be partly attained by a very intimate 
study of the history of medicine, which is largely, of 
course, a study of individuals. 

Thirdly, there should be training in the general sym- 
bolic representation of human experience. This is com- 
prised in the study of language, literature, music, and 
the fine arts. Life is not a matter of the calendar only. 
It is a matter of intelligent thinking and intelligent 
feeling. 

Fourthly, there should be an acquisition of broad 
factual knowledge of the world. Here, too, I think the 
history of medicine is practically indispensable for a 
premedical student. This factual knowledge should be 
broad in seope. It should extend far back into the past. 
It should begin with the Ebers’ Papyrus and continue 
on through Osler. It must have a focal point in the 
interest of the student. 

Fifthly, there should be some opportunity for creative 
expression in his work. He should be given some par- 
ticular problem to work out, whether it be in chemistry 
or whether it be in some literary subject. This, again, 
involves a definite goal or aim. 
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It seems to me that we as teachers should also provide 
for a closer contact with the premedical student. I also 
believe thoroughly in closer coordination of premedical 
and medical work. There is often a wide gap or chasm 
existing between the two, so much so that a great many 
students sometimes regard premedical work as a nuisance 
period, in which they have to serve a certain time in 
order finally to reach the real issue. 

We may now still consider briefly wherein lies the 
specific value of Latin and Greek for the medical stu- 
dent. In this connection I must honestly admit that the 
negative action of a group so intelligent as this body 
has well-nigh amazed me. It does not seem possible that 
anyone who has even the slightest historical perspective 
would fail to see the progressive interrelation of the 
classics with medicine. Are we, who have in our charge 
and keeping the solemn obligation of educating youthful 
minds for the most important profession in the world, 
to be so engulfed by the adverse waves of intellectual 
defeatism which is seeking to eradicate every vestige of 
humanistic and liberal education from our schools and 
colleges that we would deliberately disseminate such false 
educational doctrines as that it makes no difference what 
subject a medical student pursues, provided only the 
manner of teaching is considered? Even the present 
requirements of the Association do not bear out so 
specious a falsehood. Let us rather remember that 
mediocre minds have no place in medicine, and that such 
minds must have a veritable passion for accuracy and 
precision and those other professional distinctions al- 
ready referred to; that in such a program the exacting 
and definite details to be mastered in the pursuit of 
classical study are of inestimable value. Lack of time 
forbids further discussion of this cultural phase inherent 
in the study of Latin and Greek. 


You will, of course, concede that the medical voecabu- 
lary is overwhelmingly built on Latin and Greek. And 
I say ‘Latin and Greek’ advisedly, because the two form 
a Janus head, the one pointing to the source, the other 
to its perpetuation. All Greek stems pass into medical 
nomenclature through the Latin so that a knowledge of 
Greek alone would be quite inadequate. The language 
of medicine is primarily and inextricably interwoven 
with Latin, beginning with the vigorous civilization by 
the Tiber and perpetuating itself through medieval Latin 
into modern times. Both Latin and Greek have quite 
naturally earned this rightful and envious position in the 
evolution of our medical nomenclature and orthoepy for 
many reasons, but especially because the exact meaning 
of roots and prefixes no longer fluctuates by modern 
usage. 

Now it is precisely this knowledge and appreciation of 
fundamental forms in his medical vocabulary which ac- 
counts for the tragic confusion in which the student 
today finds himself. Not only does he manifest a woeful 
lack of linguistic training generally, but specifically he 
mostly lacks the elementary education necessary to learn 
and pronounce his medical terms with any degree of 
correctness and accuracy. No technical language is today 
so completely abused and misused as the language of 
medicine. Mispronunciations abound everywhere, and in 
each case such errors show only too clearly that the user 
has no correct knowledge of the term employed. The 
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quaint excuse that usage decides such matters is typically 
American, and on close examination will not meet the 
test. Words are but symbols, but in a technical vocabu- 
lary their formation and meaning are definitely fixed, 
and must necessarily be so; the alternative is utter con- 
fusion. Here a knowledge of Latin and Greek is in- 
dispensable. 

In summa, I should urge once more that you restore 
the modern student of medicine to his natural birthright 
in order that he may be more thoroughly educated in this 
great field of human endeavor. I do believe, however, 
that teachers of Latin and Greek should direct this work 
more into medical channels, and that Celsus should be 
the foundation of reading rather than Caesar or other 
Latin. The same method should be followed in the teach- 
ing of Greek. By such a course the student would him- 
self feel the close affinity between linguistic study and 
medicine. We have given such courses in Medical Latin 
here at the University of Michigan for many years. 
Although such a procedure is desirable, the student 
should by no means be subjected to a narrow study of 
Greek and Latin readings, but to pertinent selections 
from the greatest thinkers, carefully selected. 


How May We Strengthen the Appeal of Latin 
Without Impairing Its Value? (II) 


By Frep 8. DuNHAM 
The University of Michigan 
Every attempt to reorganize a course of study in a 
democratic school system must begin with a philosophy 
which represents the point of view of a considerable 
number of people. Just as modern democracies base 
their governments upon such historic documents as the 
Bill of Rights, the Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution of the United States, 
in the same manner we who would conserve our classical 
heritage have searched educational literature for points 
of agreement. We have discovered that certain convic- 
tions have the general approval of modern educationists 
—progressives and essentialists alike. These convictions 
may be accepted as axiomatic. 
AXIOMS 
1, Every child should be given a chance to succeed. 


2. Real learning rests upon the desire to learn. 
3. Adolescents like variety and abhor monotony. 


4. Latin, like every other high school subject, has an irreducible. 


minimum of essentials which must be established as a base before 
further progress can be made. 

5. The extent of the pupil’s achievement beyond the minimum 
requirements is governed by his study habits and attitudes. 

6. No class is or can be homogeneous. 

_1. Differences in the ability and in the habits of study of indi- 
viduals are sufficiently significant to warrant provision for 
individual activities. 

_ 8. Similarities in the ability and in the habits of study of 
individuals within a group are sufficiently pronounced to justify 
recognition of different group levels within a class. 

9. Neither an undeviating socialized procedure nor an ex- 
clusively individualized procedure is conducive to the growth of a 
well-rounded personality. 


These axioms, which we believe to be psychologically 
sound, are kept constantly in mind both in the planning 
of the course as a whole and in the planning of the 
instructional units; and their recognition has resulted 
in the reduction of emphasis on certain traditional prac- 
tices and in the introduction of profitable activities which 
have been neglected in the past. 
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The following characteristic procedures are designed 
to provide implementation for our philosophy of Latin 
instruction : 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 


1. Each unit seeks to preserve the classical spirit in 
modern life by teaching some of the language, literature, 
and life of the Romans. 

2. An introduction in English arouses interest in the 
Latin selection which immediately follows. 


3. The reading selections are given an intimate and 
personal touch in order to make them more suitable for 
lively classroom discussion or dramatization. 

4. Comprehension questions in English following the 
Latin selection encourage reading for understanding, 
develop an interpretative attitude, and give point to 
discussion. 

5. Considerable emphasis is placed on associative word 
studies, involving Latin word-formation, etymology and 
semantics, in order to secure a better understanding of 
vocabulary, and in order to encourage the habit of mak- 
ing associations. 

6. New words are underscored, but not defined, at the 
point of their first occurrence in the text, and the pupils 
are taught to arrive at the meaning by inference, by 
association with a known related Latin or English word 
whenever possible, and by verification. A formal word 
list, to be used first for reference and then for mastery, 
is placed immediately after the special word studies. 
Thus we recognize the values both of the functional 
approach and of fixation through memorization. 


7. The same principle is followed in the teaching of 
new forms and rules of syntax. <A Special Grammar 
Study begins with English illustrations, if parallels exist, 
proceeds to the usage in Latin, and ends with a formal 
summary of tables and rules for memorization. If the 
new grammatical principles cannot be developed during 
the process of reading for lack of common elements in 
English, the pupils are given preliminary instruction 
and warned to watch for the new grammatical principle. 

8. The reading material provides constant repetition 
of previously learned vocabulary and grammar in order 
to reduce vocabulary density and guarantee readiness in 
recognition and recall. 

9. A variety of practice activities is used :—functional 
and formal, written and oral, objective activities de- 
manding recognition or recall, and activities requiring 
summarization or organization. Exercises may require 
answers to Latin questions, the making of lists of con- 
structions, the translation of English-Latin sentences or 
completion sentences, dramatization, translation of the 
Latin selection, or the changing of the text from one 
form to another; e.g., from a secondary to a primary 
sequence, from a past to a future, from a narrative to a 
dialogue, and vice-versa. The type of practice activities 
selected for a particular unit is determined by its effee- 
tiveness in teaching the subject matter goal, the interest 
aroused in the pupil, economy of time, and its suitability 
for the group. 

10. Provision is made whenever it is feasible both for 
group differences and individual differences in all types 

(Continued on p. 68) 
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Editorial 


Professor Bruno Meinecke’s paper, ‘‘The Classics in 
Premedical Edueation,’’ presented in this issue, will 
take the reader .back to an important meeting held in 
October by the Association of American Medical Colleges 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. This meeting caused more 
than a ripple of excitement among classical teachers, 
owing to the faet that one of the topics set for discussion 
was the place of the study of the ancient languages in the 
preparation of young men intending to enter the medical 
profession. Early in October The Classical Outlook and 
Classical Weekly had ealled attention to the significance 
of the occasion and entered a vigorous plea for Latin 
and Greek as essentials in any premedical curriculum 
meriting the respect and support of educators. But, 
unfortunately, neither the effort made by the two jour- 
nals nor the individual zeal displayed by a number of 
classicists was crowned with success. So far as we know, 
the outeome of the Ann Arbor discussion was not at all 
encouraging, and no decisive steps were taken by the 


Association to insure the rightful place of the classies in 


the training of prospective physicians. 


We again take pleasure in calling attention to ‘‘Two 
Important Letters,’’ published in The Classical Outlook 
for October 1940. The peculiar significance of Dr. 
Zappfe’s letter was duly pointed out in our Editorial 
for November. If a medical man and professed scientist 
goes on record as saying that what a premedical college 
student needs most is less ‘science’ and more ‘education,’ 
and that a physician, if he is to rise to the highest ideals 
of the profession, needs a classical education, then it is 
little short of criminal on our part to fall so far below 
our own ideals as not to think highly of our responsibility 
as classical teachers. And if we are duly impressed with 
the role of the classics in any education worthy of the 
name, we shall apply ourselves with all vigor to the task 
of teaching them so effectively that they can play that 
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role with distinetion. None of us will doubt that there 
is room for vast improvement in this respect. There is 
need also for continual watchfulness. Fresh circum- 
stances, over which we have no control, are constantly 
springing up around us, and serious educators are asking, 
what we may do to strengthen the appeal of Latin and 
Greek without impairing their real value. If we had to 
answer in one brief statement, we could only say: do not 
weaken the essentials, and give the Greek and Latin 
languages a powerful chance to develop the youthful 
mind. 


Father Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., of Fordham Uni- 
versity, will be pleased to send free to anyone applying 
to him individually a copy of his interesting ‘‘ Etymologi- 
eal Phantasy’’ Greek Speaks for Itself. 


Summer schools and teachers institutes are typical of 
our American way of doing things. One sometimes 
wishes one could dispense with them; but it is obvious 
that as stimulants to increased and more intelligent ac- 
tivity they often act like a good annual ‘‘Retreat.’’ There 
is no school of any eminence in the country but feels 
the need of offering these exceptional educational 
facilities. A list of ‘‘Summer Courses for Latin Teach- 
ers’’ will be found in the May number of The Classical 
Outlook. 


How May We Strengthen the Appeal of Latin? 
(Continued from p. 67) 
of required work, except in the minimum essentials of 
grammar and in the basie vocabulary. 

11. Included in every unit are appropriate sugges- 
tions for optional activities designed to encourage sup- 
plementary reading or research, and to afford an outlet 
of expressicu for those who possess special abilities or 
creative tendencies. Since these suggestions are optional 
and follow the required work, it cannot be claimed that 
they detract from the value of Latin per se. On the 
other hand, we have found that they contribute to the 
pupil’s depth and breadth of interest and to his apprecia- 
tion of the vast wealth of our classical heritage in the 
world of today. 


The Beginners’ Course as a Whole 


The complete course for the first year consists of about 
sixty instructional units, each requiring two or three 
days for completion. Each group of four units, which 
are more or less related, is followed by a review lesson. 

Since the major aim in the study of Latin is the con- 
tinuous growth of ability to read and understand, to 
interpret, and appreciate the Latin language, an effort is 
made to convey to the pupil a knowledge of the literature 
and life of the Romans through the medium of the Latin 
language. We must not forget, however, that the pupil 
reads English, and that his knowledge of Latin is too 
elementary at this stage of his progress to justify the 
exclusive use of Latin as a medium. Therefore supple- 
mentary English essays must be used whenever it is not 
feasible to convey the information in Latin. In every 
instance, the purpose of these English essays is to enrich 
the pupil’s meager stock of knowledge and to increase 
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his appreciation. Thus they must serve as an integrated 
part of the instructional unit and never be appended as 
an adornment. 

Typical themes employed in the various units are: 
Roman schools and education; the life of Roman boys 
and girls; city life; country life; streets and shops; 
Roman roads, transportation and trade; the Roman 
house; furniture and interior decoration ; food and dress ; 
amusement; religion—private and public; stories about 
gods and goddesses; stories of adventure; famous char- 
acters; archaeological discoveries ; expansion of classical 
civilization and its influence on western civilization and 
present-day life. 

The style of the reading material employed in the dif- 
ferent units is varied, the forms used being narratives, 
stories, letters, descriptions, conversations, and plays. 
From time to time throughout the course the literary 
content is presented in the form of conversations among 
the members of a typical Roman family which might 
have lived in the age of Augustus. As the personalities 
of this family develop, the pupils anticipate their ap- 
pearance with interest and curiosity. This old but 
effective device removes artificiality, lends a human and 
convineing touch to the reading material, and makes the 
language and life of the Romans vivid and real. 

The plan of using two parallel and interlocking courses 
of study—one course for the general group, the other for 
the better students whose habits of study are well estab- 
lished—has proven to be a useful device in meeting the 
wide range in the performance levels of a beginning 
Latin class. Much has been written and said about 
individual variation, but after all has been said and done, 
we shall arrive at the conclusion that the likenesses in 
human nature still outweigh the differences. A reason- 
able point of view would appear to be a recognition of 
both likenesses and differences. 

Only through the improvement of classroom proce- 
dures and through the creation of sequential and related 
subject matter so designed as to secure full implementa- 
tion of the axiomatic views of intelligent thinkers in 
educational theory shall we find the answer to the needs 
of our youth and future citizens. We shall not find the 
answer in the ‘core curriculum.’ We shall not find the 
answer in nebulous theories of correlation, integration, 
and fusion. We shall not find the answer in the programs 
advocated by certain pressure groups who are using the 
funds of foundations to establish a new ‘social order’ at 
the expense of American traditions. In all our talk about 
education for defense and education for democracy we 
are too inclined to neglect the cultural and intangible 
values which give a people its stability and self-restraint. 
An educational system which makes for mediocrity may 
not be said to be democratic, for real democracy stands 
for educational opportunities for all classes. Just as 
democracy ceases when it breaks with tradition, so does 
education weaken when it overlooks the values of self- 
discipline and continuity and permanence. This is 
another way of saying that present-day education needs 
the spirit of the classies without which life.can be only 
mediocre, ephemeral, materialistic, and unstable.1 


1[The two instalments of Professor Dunham’s paper are an 
adaptation from a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Louisville, 
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Ky., March 22, 1940, and at the Annual Conference for Classical 
Teachers of lowa, Lowa City, December 7, 1940.—Ed. Note] 


The Georgics of Vergil—A New Note in 
Didactic Poetry! 
By MILLER 
Washington University; Emeritus, University of Missouri 


How early Vergil began to write poetry we do not 
know. The first suggestion of the poet that was to be 
we have from the period when he discovered that he 
was not ordained to be either a lawyer or a philosopher. 
It was then that he took to writing verses—choliambics, 
elegiacs, epigrams, and other trifles after the manner of 
Catullus and Cinna. 

After Philippi (42 B.c.) we find him back in his native 
valley, cultivating the pastoral Muse after the manner 
of Theocritus—as nearly as he could. At all events, so 
conspicuous was his success as a bucolic poet that recog- 
nition of his merits was immediate, and he has always 
been regarded as the Roman Theocritus. 

But a more important field of poetry was waiting for 
his cultivation. One of the most important tasks of the 
new order was to bring back the nation, grown savage 
and wild through revolution and eivil war, to the fruitful 
works of peace, to secure new prosperity for the wasted 
lands, to discourage the growth of immense ranches and 
plantations, and to draw people away from the crushing 
crowds of the city to build homes of thrift and prosperity 
on small farms in the country. 

The Roman world, like ours today, was filled with 
ideas of bigness, and most of the opportunities for life 
on that big seale were to be found in Rome. The ealls 
to farming, vine growing, cattle raising were no longer 
heard. The veterans, grown used to war’s alarms, the 
quick decision of the sword—sudden wealth or death or 
slavery—must be attracted and made willing to change 
the sword for the plowshare and educated up to the jeys 
of a peaceful home and the charms of a simple life 
close to Nature’s heart. 

While Octavian was still fighting in the Orient, 
bringing those Eastern provinces into organized order, 
Maecenas was busy at home with internal reforms. In 
the thoughtful singer of idylls from Mantua Maecenas 
saw a man of sense and practical experience and power 
to appeal to people, and he decided that there was the 
instrument ready made for his purposes. The Mantuan’s 
lofty patriotism and poetic genius and his power of 
influencing men should be enlisted to lay to the people’s 
hearts, in artistic attractive form, the call to the farm. 

Cato had long before written his monumental text- 
book de Re Rustica—maxims, a guide to life for his son, 
practical suggestions for his friend Manlius. To Cato, 
as to his forefathers, a good man was a good farmer. 
But Cato’s work consists, for the most part, of dry-as- 
dust rules and regulations as to the conduct of the 
farmer and his bailiff, his servants, animals, and tools, 
the arrangement of house and stable, the raising of 
vegetables, fruit, oil; and he weaves in no end of magic, 
prayers, forms of contracts, ete., ete. 

Varro’s de Re Rustica is brighter and more readable. 
He has a company of farmers meeting together, and in 
familiar conversation each praises that department of 
agriculture in which he is most interested. That gives 
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Varro his opportunity for weaving all sorts of personal 
and romantic features and amusing stories, making his 
scientific discussions read more like a novel. 

At about the same time that Varro was working on his 
de Re Rustica Vergil began his Georgies. Varro worked 
at lightning speed; Vergil’s progress was slow, laborious, 
thoughtful; his capacity for painstaking was infinite. 
Like one other supremely great artist, Leonardo, he 
worked and reworked and worked again over every little 
detail and was never quite satisfied. Seven years, we 
are told, he devoted to the composition of the Georgiecs. 
Each morning he would dictate a number of verses and 
then spend the rest of the day working them down. Then 
he might read them to Horace or Maccenas or Varius or 
Plotius and get their reaction, and then rewrite them all 
again. 

Octavian came home in 29. The Georgies were finished. 
Maecenas went to the general’s camp and took Vergil 
with him. There Vergil would read a book a day aloud 
to them, and Vergil could read quite as well as he 
could write. 

The material for the Georgics Vergil found partly in 
his predecessors. But it was not his purpose, as it had 
been theirs, to make a textbook on farming but to present 
in a beautiful picture, with moral power and _ poetic 
grace, the working of nature, with man as the lord of 
creation. In this he depended far more upon his own 
home life and experience as a peasant boy than upon 
the pioneers in this field of Greek and Latin literature. 

Country life had long, long before been ennobled by 
Hesiod’s Works and Days. Hesiod sets forth the doctrine 
that the gods have set sweat and toil in the paths to 
virtue; man must toil; his development depends upon his 
needs. ‘Through pain to gain’ is as true of his daily 
physical life as of his daily growth in spiritual things; 
and, says Hesiod, ‘‘ Work is not a reproach to any man ; 
it is idleness that is a reproach.’’ The lessons taught by 
the singer of Ascra are repeated with new light and with 
renewed emphasis by the singer of Mantua. Vergil drew 
heavily from Hesiod, as from Aratus. But there is a 
great gulf between the archaic peasant’s catechism as 
presented by the heavy-witted Boeotian and the glowing 
pictures painted from nature by the warm-hearted 
youth from the valley of the Po. He may have drawn 
from Hesiod, but he is no imitator of Hesiod in the 
Georgics as he is of Theoeritus in the Eclogues or of 
Homer in the Aencid. It is not often that a Latin poet 
reached the heights of his Greek model. The divine 
bird of Maeonian song soars into heights not attained by 
ordinary pinions. Horace cuts only a sorry figure when 
he sings in the company of Sappho and Pindar. But 
Vergil mounts as high above Hesiod and Aratus in poetic 
grace and charm as Homer rises, ‘an Everest among the 
foothills.’ Vergil actually ‘glorifies Hesiod by his every 
touch. 

In early times, when the art of writing is either 
unknown or rarely used, poetry not only has an artistic 
aim but also serves two practical ends: 1) It is used for 
preserving historical records, especially the great deeds 
of individual heroes; for example, the Song of Deborah 
and David’s lament over Jonathan, the KAEax 
of Homer’s heroes, and English ballad poetry. 2) It is 
used for purposes of instruction (Sway) and called 
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‘didactic’ poetry. This second use arises from the fact 
that a saying that has been fitted into verse is more easily 
remembered and less liable to alteration than it would 
be, if given by oral tradition in prose. Thus in every 
nation are found short poetical fragments in which are 
enshrined and handed down wise sayings easy of recol- 
lection and suitable for the guidance of life. Of these 


sayings, next to the moral and prudential maxims (as | 


in the Proverbs of Solomon and in Ecclesiastes and, in 


modern times, the ‘‘Sayings of Poor Richard’’) none | 


are more frequent than those which refer to the weather. 
Now, the poem of Hesiod, which goes under the title of 
the Works and Days, is essentially a collection of such 


proverbial sayings, strung loosely together. Hesiod’s |— 


style is simple and natural ; and the amount of ornament 
added is only barely enough to recommend and render 
palatable the actual information conveyed. That is 
didactic poetry ; but Vergil’s is not; nay, rather, Vergil’s 


is that and something vastly more than that. For while | 
Vergil used Hesiod as a model, a great light had recently 
shone in upon his soul. Lueretius had written his de 
Rerum Natura, and it had profoundly impressed the ~ 


coming poet. Lucretius had realized what might have 
seemed impossible to anyone less gifted than Empedocles: 
he had set himself the task of explaining in verse the 


philosophical system of Epicurus, and he had produced ¢ 


a work that is at once a masterpiece of scientific exposi- 
tion and a poem of almost unrivaled perfection. 


The inspiration of the Georgics, we may say, was 


drawn from Lucretius; their professed model was Hesiod. 2 


From both his masters Vergil differs. Hesiod wrote 


didactic poetry because in his day it was a useful means 
of conveying instruction ; Lucretius wrote didactic poetry 
because he was consumed with a burning zeal to make 
proselytes. Vergil’s poetry, on the other hand, is meant | 
to attract, not so much by imparting instruction as by | 


giving pleasure. It is true that agriculture was the only 
form of industry that the Roman nobles thought com- 
patible with Roman dignity, and that neither Cato the 
Censor nor Varro, the most learned of all the Romans, 
disdained to write a formal treatise on the subject. But 
it is true also that Vergil’s precepts are often eminently 
practical (for he had been a farmer’s boy and under- 
stood farming) ; but at the same time he was well aware 
that his book would never be read because of the excel- 
lence of the advice contained in it. The desire of the 
emperor, too, and of Maecenas to revive the old Italian 


love for agricultural pursuits and to recall the days — 


when the plow ‘lacked no worthy honor’—all these 


motives may have influenced him in the selection of his : 


subject; but he was also genuinely interested in it and 


anxious that others should share his love for the ‘divine | 


country.’ But, on the other hand, he was perfectly 
conscious that no delicacy of word painting was likely 
to make his wealthy and luxurious readers take to prac- 


tical farming any more than their admiration of Millet’s | 
Angelus is likely to make Parisian critics take to growing | 


potatoes or saying their prayers! And so he wrote more 
than mere didactics. He created a masterpiece of art! 
Vergil combined the aims of former didactic poets, but 
he did it by making the aim of conveying precept and 
instruction altogether subsidiary to that of moving the 
imagination and the affections. And by doing so Vergil, 
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if he has not created a new type of didactic poetry, has 
at least produced almost the only specimen of it that the 
world cares to read. 

In place of plain rules and directions for the farmer’s 
life and work, Vergil weaves in episodes of surpassing 
poetic beauty ; they often come with a surprise—that so 
prosy a subject can suggest such flights of poetic genius. 
Sometimes we have extended descriptions, bringing out 
the workings of the laws of nature and the doings of 
creation. Such is the variety of these episodes in the 
midst of dry material, that the reader is never allowed 
to weary. 

The literary merit of the Georgies is so great that it 
has to some extent obscured the fact that they are sound 
sense. It has been assumed that, because Vergil is a good 
poet, he is a bad farmer. On the contrary, the Georgies 
would today be a good textbook in a college of agriculture. 

Besides Varro and Cato, among Latin authors, as we 
have seen, Varius and, above all, Lucretius have paid 
toll to Vergil in the Georgies. Lucretius also stood close 
to nature and understood her, too, as only a philosopher 
may. But Lueretius was an artistic poet as well, and 
from him Vergil learned much. The majestic preludes 
to the first three books and the brilliant finale to each— 
these are Lueretian. But the notes are more varied in 
Vergil: hope and trust in the new order of the new 
times, pride and joy in the splendor of the new empire, 
interwoven with a sorrowful vision of the horrors of 
the wars and the desolation they had wrought. 

In the Georgics we have a poem of unsurpassed charm 
in language and form. Especially fine is the turning of 
his verses, harmonious, strong, full, virile, with every 
possible shade of expression and tone; in well-measured 
mixture of dactyls and spondees, with fine counterplays 
of caesura and word groups, the verses stream strong 
and refreshing as a mountain spring. They are shaded 
off to harmonize with every thought. And so with the 
language. The Latin of the Georgies is a little older 
than that of the Aeneid, but full of marrow and clear 
as crystal, picturesque and rich, and overspread with a 
glorious majesty—a union of Grecian grace and Roman 
power. Each line has been polished to the utmost per- 
fection—to use a phrase attributed to Vergil himself— 
‘licked into shape like a bear’s cub’ (carmen se ursae 
more parere dicens et lambendo demum effingere). 
Montaigne calls the Georgies ‘the most finished work in 
poetry,’ and Dryden emphatically declares that they are 
‘the best poem of the world’s best poet.’ 


1Part of a paper read before the Classical Club of St. Louis. 
Acknowledgments are made to Ribbeck’s Geschichte der Rémischen 
Dichtung, Cruttwell’s Latin Literature, and Sellar’s Roman Poets 
of the Augustan Age. 


Research and the Classical Teacher 

The closing portion of Dr. Korfmacher’s paper in the 
May number of the CLassicaL BULLETIN has a gem in it 
for me. It is something that I have been wanting some- 
body to say for a long while. It is this. Research will 
do something to you and your mind, even if it does not 
make you more immediately a better teacher of grammar 
or Cicero. It is an indirect benefit, but a tremendous 
benefit. That message should be told to every stand- 
patter who affects to despise the minutiae of research. 
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I am no narrow-minded scholar myself. I have imagina- 
tion, and I will recognize beauty when I see it. But I 
am also for research as a discipline, invaluable, in- 
dispensable. We should have more of it. 

JosepH T. CiarK, 8. J. 


Plato of the Laws 


‘*Tt is plain that the cynical and somewhat discouraged 
Plato of the Laws regarded religion as a means for the 
procurement of political ends.’’ (CLAsstcaAL BULLETIN, 
April, 1941, p. 54.) 

Professor Vernon J. Bourke will, I am sure, let me 
bicker about that, without doubting my eager sympathy 
with the whole drift of his observations on Science and 
Politics in the Ancient World. When the conventional 
antithesis between the Republic and the Laws is adduced 
anew, as if the one were all exuberance and the other 
tinged with defeat, I recall the famous passage in the 
Sixth Book of the Republic, of the philosopher sheltering 
under the wall while this world’s storm roars by. There 
is nothing more deeply felt in the earlier work; nor 
anything more chastened in the later. 

The old Athenian of the Laws is a little crotchety. 
We have all loved old men for being a little crotchety. 
There is marrow in this one’s bones; he has the humor 
of Mr. Chipps, and a vein of still unquenchable poetry 
in his soul. Unless my sensitiveness is all at fault, he 
is full of intensely personal fire precisely in his protest 
against irreligion, against the conceit and bubble of 
atheism (as Mr. Churchill says of something else) en- 
gendered by a sophistical education in the susceptible 
soul of youth. Here it is naturally of the Tenth Book 
I am thinking. 

The larger theme, of the coordination due between 
the religious and the political spheres, is too vast for this 
passing comment. That they cannot be indifferent to 
one another, Plato and Leo XIII would equally assert. 
Plato lived, moved, and had his being in the world of 
ancient Athens, with all its inevitable shortcomings. If 
he integrated man’s religious and his political life too 
cavalierly under the civil lawgiver’s control, his lawgiver 
knew at least that it is in the perfection of man’s moral 
and spiritual faculties, not in war or power or wealth 
or pleasure, the scope and sanction of all polity should 
be found. 


West Baden College Epa@ar R. SMOTHERS, S. J. 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt 


The line is one of a few that should be treated as sacred 
and inviolable, to be cherished only in the memory and 
untranslated. Annotation seems sacrilegious. If we 
coldly propose that rerum suggests rerum adversarum, 
or even rerum humanarum with its tragical connotations, 
all at once the warmth and glow die out of the phrase, 
while as it stands an elusive corona of significance plays 
about it, like some real but mystifying radiation. Be- 
tween the plain words and the meaning such a harmony 
subsists that we might almost yield eredence to the 
ancient doctrine that not convention but an organic 
bond attaches the spoken symbol to the thought.— 
Norman W. DeWitt, ‘‘The Intensified Style,’’ Vergilius, 
Number 6; December, 1940; p. 3 
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